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hand; but, even though we do not know the actual facts, we
know for a fact that the work originated with a certain person
or persons. We had no doubt on that score before we knew
(if indeed we know) that Thomas a Kempis wrote the Imita-
tion of Christy Guillaume Alexis the Farce of Master Pathelin,
and Sir Philip Francis the Letters of Junius. It was not re-
vealed in the writer's lifetime that the mysterious romantic
lady Fiona Macleod was none other but the anthologist and
biographer William Sharp; for generations, few people real-
ized what a commanding share Auguste Maquet had had in
the very best romances of Alexandre Dumas. We were igno-
rant or we were fooled; but no one thought for a moment that
these dashing tales had simply sprung from the soil. A case
of mistaken identity does not destroy the notion of definite
identity.

It must be clearly borne in mind that the distinction between
-folklore (in our wide sense of the term) and definite literature
is not a question of excellence or permanency. Every worthless
book that sinks at once into the ooze of oblivion belonged,
during its brief and inglorious life, to the body of definite
literature. If a scholar cares to dig it out of the slime, as Robert
Browning picked up Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis,1 he will find
it as dull, as trite, as confused, as vague as ever, yet definitely
a book, with a text presupposing an author. Folktales may be
far more valuable, as undoubtedly they are more enduring,
than such "definite" literature.

For centuries, the accepted method for approaching master-
pieces was to take definite Uterdtwre alone into account. Books
were treated as though they had sprung full grown into exist-
ence. The historian's task began with the printed word, or at
most with the completed manuscript. If the ancestry of the
work was sought, it was exclusively along the line of previous
"definite" writings. Folksay and folklore were ignored alto-
gether. In order to understand Pope, you might have to know
Boileau, and, behind them both, Horace; but the talk of the

1 Robert Browning: Dramatic Lyrics, Garden Fancies, II.